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tionaiy Force in Palestine was the line of the Canal:
in practice it was the Delta. Nominally the Com-
mander-in-Chief exercised the powers of martial law :
in practice his subordinate in Cairo did so. It was
inevitable that the former should delegate part of his
authority to the second. A Commander-in-Chief and
a General Head-quarters engaged in planning and
making war in distant Palestine had no leisure to
meddle in the domestic issues of Egypt. Their visits
to the capital were infrequent, and upon private rather
than upon public business.

To the Egyptian Government the new military
organization was not very welcome. With great pains
the Civil Service had mastered the idiosyncrasies of one
machine: they were decidedly unwilling to experiment
with a second. There was the further and perfectly
legitimate annoyance that henceforth the Government
must negotiate with subordinate officers, less experi-
enced and invested with less authority than a General
Head-quarters. The staff of a second Echelon rarely
reach the standard required from a first. In war the
best brains of the Army necessarily are marked for
employment with General Head-quarters, or with staffs
of fighting formations, while lines of communication,
and Echelons in rear, must put up with the second rate.
There were, no doubt, in Egypt as elsewhere, during the
War, noticeable exceptions to this general rule: but
broadly speaking it was the principle, and the correct
principle, which governed the posting of staff officers
in the Expeditionary Force.

In Chapter X, when describing Egypt's early con-
tribution to the defence of the Suez Canal, the origin
and duties of the Labour and the Camel Transport
Corps were described briefly, and an undertaking was
given that the recruiting difficulties of the two or-
ganizations would be analysed at a later stage. The
present is a convenient point to redeem that pledge.